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burdens and pleasures of a civilization as complex 
and complete as our own, and that in the civic, eco- 
nomic, religious and social aspect of their life they 
were confronted, in the main, with all of the ques- 
tions and issues with which we have to deal in the 
twentieth century. The query often arises in my 
mind as to whether or not many of our leading edu- 
cators, and a host of minor ones, are really sincere 
and sensible when they urge with great insistence that 
the ancient languages are 'dead', while French and 
German, algebra and geometry, chemistry and physics 
are intensely practical. Now, can any one possibly 
claim that French or German is of any practical use 
to the American boy in the general acceptance of the 
term practical f Do we acquire any conversational 
fluency in either of these languages after four or 
more years of study? And even if we did, in our 
strictly English environment what purpose would 
be served by this ability to converse? Must we not 
with candor admit that the argument for the study 
of these languages is but an extension of the defense 
for the study of Latin and Greek? that is, in order 
that we may be brought into touch with many of the 
masterpieces of the world's literature whose content 
and beauty are inseparable from their linguistic dress 
and that we may broaden our sympathy by coming 
into contact with those phases of modern civilization 
which have taken a different turn from our own? 
May we also ask, for the purpose of enlightenment, 
whether any student, unless his life's work is along 
technical or professional lines requiring a minute 
knowledge of these subjects, receives any more direct 
practical advantage from the study of algebra and 
geometry, chemistry and physics than from the Clas- 
sics? Do we not in the storm and stress of life 
forget as such every theorem in algebra, every propo- 
sition in geometry, every law of chemistry and 
physics as readily as we do the gerundive construc- 
tion or the intricacies of Greek syntax? 

As a matter of fact not one of the subjects in- 
cluded in the above list is practical in the sense in 
which the term is employed by the utilitarians. Not 
one, except in the case of the specialist, may be used 
directly in earning a living. But they all with the 
possible exception of algebra play a decidedly con- 
spicuous part in the development of power, initiative, 
efficiency, culture and character, which after all 
should be the true aim of liberal education in our 
Schools and Colleges. 

The present outlook with regard to the study of the 
Classics, while not especially encouraging, is never- 
theless not without hope. Latin is holding its own in 
the Secondary Schools of the country. The latest 
available statistics from the National Bureau of edu- 
cation show that during the year 1910-1911 there were 
9,378 High Schools, public and private, with an 
enrollment of 817,653 pupils. The number studying 
Latin was 405,502 or 49.59 per cent. The number 
studying Greek was but a fraction of I per cent. 
In the Colleges, where less than half a century ago 



practically all of the students pursued the study of 
Latin and Greek for at least two years, there has been 
a decided decrease in the percentage of students 
taking those languages. This has been due largely 
to the free elective and the group systems, the for- 
mer of which has been entirely abandoned by the 
Colleges and the Universities. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to exalt unduly 
the function of Latin and Greek in the liberal train- 
ing of American youth, nor to underrate the educa- 
tional value of the many other subjects vitally 
necessary for the equipment of efficient citizens and 
capable leaders in the world's movements, but to 
register a protest against the undue emphasis placed 
upon these so-called practical subjects at the ex- 
pense of the classical languages. 

George M. Lightfoot. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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Not a few students of linguistic science have to 
thank the popular essays of Whitney and Max Miiller 
for their first interest in comparative grammar, and 
many educated men still owe to these great masters 
whatever knowledge they possess of the life and the 
growth of language. One serious need of our day 
is a book at once sound enough and readable enough 
to perform a like service. 

The title, the preface, and the opening paragraphs 
of Professor Skeat's latest book will arouse in many 
a reader the hope that at last the lack is to be sup- 
plied. All such will share the disappointment which 
the reviewer felt when he learned (page 3S) that the 
"great purpose" of the work is to serve as a key to 
the author's Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language! Even so the first ninety pages may be 
read with pleasure and profit by anyone who cares 
to know some of the guiding principles of modern 
etymology. 

The latter part of the book purports to compare 
the English vocabulary with that of each of the main 
branches of the Indo-European family, except — cur- 
iously enough — Greek and Italic. As a matter of fact, 
however, we get little else than materials upon which 
such a comparison might be based. For whom they 
are intended is not clear : the general reader will not 
be greatly enlightened by lists of related words and 
scholars will prefer to make their own collections 
rather than rely upon an author who trusts Miklosich 
for his Slavic, and has apparently made no use of 
Bartholomae's Altiranisches Worterbuch. 
Columbia University. E. H. SturTEVANT. 
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